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ABSTRACT 

Areas 'of academic -administration Vxfch which current 
thinking is concerned are indicated, and a conceptual scheme , 
reflecting these areas and pointing to directions for future studies 
is sugqested. Published, and unpublished irork that develops new 
insights into the theory, process, and operations of college and 
'university administration 'i;s revalued. It' is concluded' that the need 
fdr systematic study of administration is urgent since the 
limitations of much of the administrative process and organizational 
structure show up in the face of demands made on the institutions by 
society/ Consideration is given to principles of management, 
administrator leadership effectiveness, 4 and the relationship between 
bureaucracy' and 'intellectual creativity within an- institution. 
(LBH) _ • ' . . • 
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In nearly every aspect of society, increase in the size and com- 
plexity of man's organizations has become a 20th-century .phe- 
nomenon. The task of organizing people in such enterprises is • 
defined here as management. It connotes leadership and coordina- 
tion in the broadest sense,- not "managing" in the specific sense. 

v Universities and colleges now confront problems of organization 
not unlike' that of their governmental and industrial counter- 
parts. But^ey face a basically different situation, because their 
^significant activity takes' place in the minds of men— in scholarship 
and learning/ * 

Systematic study of academic ^dministratipn in terms of the 
unique characteristics of academic institutions has begun to appear. 
Scholars have turned their 0 attention to* administrative theorv 
applicable' to education; administrators and -.their associates have 
begun to examine more deeply the components w.hich constitute 
the administrative process. Both activities point up insights^ 
which should' help the'.president, dean, and, other officers * 4< on 
the- firing line.** 
. Amon£question$ this report asks are* the following: 

1. <Do princes of management \nhicn we have associated w^tn 
■ industry, business, government, and- other enterprises apply 

also to the academic arena? \ , \ 

2. How do administrators exert thafc leadership which helps to 
' 'keep their institutions in tune with a rapidly changing 

* * environment so that colleges and universities' continue^to^ 

exercjse intellectual leadership in society? 

3. What is-being done to make college and university administra- 
tion more effecti ve (and also .more efficient), in terms of their 

* ' uniquely academic nature? ' < / 

' 4. How do administrators prevent a bureaucracy required to 
maintain the functioning 'of a large and complex organization 
from interfering with intellectual creativity which is at the 
9 heart of the-educational enterprise? 
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FOREWORD 



areas of^ademic 
rned, and to,sug- 



THE -PURPOSE of this 'report is toindicate the 
administration with which .current thinking is cones 
gest a conceptual scheme reflecting these areas an^ p plating directions 
for future studies. <>. * 

# With this purpose, the report confines itself to reviewing significant , 
and representative work, Jboth published and unpublished, that de- 
velops new insights into th& theory, the process, and' the, operations of 
college and university administration. It does not survey all recent 
research, nor does it report* the particular outcomes of gtudie§ re-' 
viewed. The end procjuct, and an important contribution of this re- 
port, is a structural design for ideas on the administration of higher 
education. ' 

The author, dean of the Evening Division of Hofstra\College, is an 
'academic administrate/ with experience of practical problems. He 
was als<f associated with John Corson in the study of the governance* 
of colleges and universities sponsored by the- Carnegie Corporation. 

It is hoped that this report will call attention to the netfer ideas in 
college and university administration and provide further»impetus 
to the development of this field. 

Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., 
Assistant Commissioner* for Higher Education 

IIarold.-A. HaswSll, 
Director, Higher Education Programs Branch\ 
Division of Higher Educat 
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Management of Learning 

INTRODUCTION ; 



IN Government, in business, in industry, in practically every aspect 
of society, the increase in the size and complexity of man's orgpniza-. 
tions has become a 20th-century .phenomenon. With this increase, 
the. taSE^f organizing people in large enterprises has assumed rhajor 
importance, > 

The problems inherent in administering large businesses and com- 
plex Government bureaucracies led, kbout 30 years ago, to a number 
of systematic arfklyses seeking in part "a Science of administration." 
Henri Fayol'and Mary P. FQllett started a trend in this connection 
which is further illustrated by such classic statements as Papers on 
*the Science of Administration (edited by Luther Gulick tmd L. Ur- 
wick),and The Functions of the Executive (Chester I. Barnard). A 
rapidly expanding bibliography gives evidence of continuec^effort to 
improve understanding of administration in large organizations. 

Universities and colleges now confront similar conditions stemming ' 
from 'increased size and complexity. Educators, have begun to ex- 
amine more intensively the administrative relationships whidi charac- 
terize their institutions. This report will dra.w upon recent studies, 
articles, and other publisheifmater^, as well a^investigations. under- 
way but nQt in print, to illustrate this development. * , , } ' 

* * 

Administration, an Activity in T{eed of Systematic Study 

Some educators (fucstion the validity of such study on the premise 
that administration is ^essentially an art. In contrast, one business 
school professor has urged the "reduction of educational objectives 
into measurable an,d hence controllable terms." 

This report presents a middle ground, suggesting tlj<at much cay be 
done to derive, if not a science for administration, at least greater . 
insights into nuin's organizational relationships* Such insights will 
enable administrators ti> understand better what makes them function 
more effectively. This report therefore adheres to the following 
assumptions: ^ f 

» X. That administrative activity is increasingly a universal Ci *ern for man 
He more and more works and lives as a part of larger am! nore complex 
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2 AfANAGEMENT OF LEARNING 

organizations. These organizations require direction and control. Just as 
man by, the creative use of his intelligence has achieved a greater control 
over his physical environment, so can he improve his ability to handle his 
organizational activities. By applying intelligence* and knowledge to ad- 
ministrative relationships and procedures, he can develop guide lines to 
direct decisions. , 
2. That administration as an activity has components which permeate the 
various kinds of institutions and specialized fields of endeavor. Colleges 
; and universities caii benefit from the. insights of ^administration, in business 
and Government. All deal with one common element — men and women. 

Basic Assumption: The T^eed for^ Effective Administration 
To "Meet Problems of Size and Complexity 

Widespread attention has been given to the increasing pressures 
upon college and university administrators. Swelling enrollments 
and demands for increased services are difficult to accQmmodate^ be- 
cause of limitations upon financial resources and increasing costs of 
operation. ' Growth in size and complexity has in the larger institu- 
tions led to an administrative bureaucracy of personnel and pro- 
cedures. This has occurred at a time when theYate of change in man's 
social institutions and in his control over his physical environment 
is accelerating geometrically. 

For tHe college and university administrator, this prompts two 
basic questions : . ^ 

1. How do administrators exert that kind of leadership which helps Vo keep" 
their institutions in tune with a rapidly changing environment so that they, 
maintain their position of intellectual leadership and vital educational 
functioning? Stated differently, what administrative procedures and rela* 
tionships fa*oilitate adjustments to changing conditions? 

2. How do administrators prevent a bureaucracy requjred to maintain th§ 
functioning of a large and complex organization from interfering with 
intellectual creativity which is at the heart of the educational enterprise"? 
Must increased formalization of relationships and procedures curtail the 
individual freedom implicit in teaching-and scholarship? 

Changes are called for, obviously. It is the function of administra- 
tion to provide.the initiative for change. A refinement or reorganiza- 
tion of our administrative arrangements and personnel is apparently 
required ifffche administrator is to becojne*ari instrument in change. 
■ To fashion such an instrument, facts and figures need to be 
ttssemblod ; the experiences, insights, new ideas, and. thepretical 
postulates of creative administrators need to be examined. "Break- 
through" concepts in the field of academic administration are required. 
« * 

Plan for Study of Administration: The Scope of This Report 

The report to 'follow will survey what is being done to increase our 
knowledge -of administrative procedures and relationships as they 
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involve l*pards, presidents, and general administrative officers. -"^The 
focus is upon the administration of a college or a university as an 
entity. 

Sources of Information 

Preparation of this report h^s involved a survey of the literature 
und of administrators and scholars to identify current studies and s 
thinking upon thet>e problems. Organization especially concerned 
with systematic investigations into these matters include: The* South 
ern Regional Education Board; The Administrative Science Center 
at the University of Pittsburgh; the Midwest Administration Center 
at the University of Chicago; the University CouneirforEdueationai 
Administration; Center or Institutes for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion at tli£ University of California, the University of Michigan, and 
Teachers College, Columbia Universify; and' the office for the Study 
of the College and University President in Princeton, N.J. The 
material to follow ^reflects ^he activities of these organizations as well 
as the individual efforts of a number of other scholars and adininistra- 
tors. The literature since 1953 has also been reviewed. > 

Specific references will be cited briefly so that they can be identified 
in the list of references at the end of this report. Again, it should* 
be stressed that the material included is an illustrative, rather than 
a complete, listing of pertinent studied and publications. 

Categories of Investigation * - \ 

In general, the work underway or published in recent ,jeai^.can * 
be considered under three general categories. These categories ob^ 
•viously do not provide- the only possible structure for a report' of this- 
kind. They do suggest a logical organization of the material con- 
sidered and a general conceptual .scheme for fuithcr study which can 
serve to coordinate the work of individuals and'oflices toward im- 
provement of academic administration. ' 

The> fft-st category is Unit of fluoric* of administration. Business 
management ahd governmental bureaucracy have established prece 
dents in a body of theory. . On I) in recent years have educators and 
social scfrqtiats begun to develop postulate for the »tdministrat ion hi 
schools, colleges, and universities to serve as guides to practice. 
^ A second category consists oftstudics and writings which deal with 
the analyse of administrative procc^he^, 01 ganizational relationships, 
and their institutional' environment. Examples are tit* concept cf 
decision making and "what it encompasses, analvaes o: . olleges and 
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universities in terms of formal andjnformal structures, and the voles 
of writs in Academic government. 

> : The third category is that of application or operation. Self- 
surveys, experimental programs, institutional research, and similar 
activities illustrate the procedures employed to obtain the ift forma- 
tion needed for intelligent operation. By gathering data about a 
specificTinstiflition or comparable institutipns, analyzing and com- 
municating such data r to appropriate administrators, provision is 
- made for more, effective decision making. ' A steady accumulation of t 
such material— fopnully through studies and reports, and informally 
through personal associations— is the basis for the improvement of 
individual colleges and universities. 
This report will examine each category in turn. 



SEARCH FOR ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY . 
CATEGORY I 



AS ADMINISTRATORS and students of administration address 
themselves to the problems of the academic, enterprise, they will ac- 
cumulate not only ant increasing body or data but a sound basis for 
generalization. Inevitably this generalization will lead-to sharper 
definition of problems as well asJiypotheses likely to improve under- 
standing and prediction of administrative processes. \ 

The literature in other fields such as public and business adminis- 
tration (as evidenced 'by such "classics" as the* writings of Mary 
Parker Follett, Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Max WeB&r, Chester L 
Barnard, and Herbert A. Simon) indicates that such a development 
can b% expected. It is. equally clear that, in the last few years, students 
of educational .administration have seriously begun the work of formu- 
lating a body of theories for such administration. Two recent ; publi-r 
cations illustrate this development* Both propose definitions of' 
administrative theory, and both describe a numbed of new theoretical 
propositions. * ' 

^In a short book Administrative Theory, published in 1959, Daniel 
E. Griffiths has written what he calls "an interim statement setting 
forth the understanding we now* have" of administrative theory and 
has discussed recent attempts at theorizing in administration. 1 

■*" In 1957," the Midwest Administration Center at the University of 
Chicago held a seminar for>60 professors and deans to consider this 
problem. Out of this meeting has -come a report, Administrative 
Theory in Education, edited by Andrew W. Halpin. ^The report in* 

, eludes eight papers on the development of theory, the relationship of 
theory to'practice, and new approaches to the study of theory. 

Both publications are allied to the work of "three national organiza : 
tions ; Th6 National Conference of Professors of Educational Admin- 
istration (founde4 in 1947) 5 the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration (founded in 1950 with Kellogg Foundation support), 
and the University Councilor Educational Administration (formed 
in 1956 with Kellogg Foundation financing) . 



*Also Included In a 'second publication by Griffiths. Research in Educational Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coflege, Columbia University, 195^. 
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Other pertinent articles have appeared in the Administrative 
Science Quarterly, published by the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration at Cornell University. 2 The Administrative J 
Science Center of the University of Pittsburgh with a staff including 
sociologists, social psychologists, and anthropologists, has advanced 
hypotheses which have significance for higher education. A number 
of behavioral scientists — among them Ralph W. Tyler-, David Ries- 
man, Theodore Caplow, and Talcott Parsons — also have proposed 
theories on administrative relationships. 

9 A distinctive concern of these contemporary vjrjters is the note of 
universality. Theories ^'hich "explain how human beings ure organ- 
ized to carry out identifiable organizational functions can apply to a 
high degree in all kinds of^enterprises^ although thejinay \>e derived ' 
from a single one. " ' J/ 

> 6 

What Is Theory? 

'Gulick and Urwick and other early writers conceived of a "science 
of administration 1 ' almost purely -in a taxonomic sense. More recent 
theorists have placed greater emphasis on methodology having its^ 
basis' in the findings of the social *and natural sciences. They have 
relied" upon mathematical and statistical toolsj they ha.ve attempted 
to establish carefully defined concepts to^describe situations in opera- 
tio.q^Uterms and to establish an accurate language; they have sought 
to develop hypotheses gained from observational, statistical, and other 
data. They have sought to make it possible not only to understand the 
administrative process better but to predict consequences of decisions. * 
Professor Oriffiths, for example, has proposed four purposes of 
theory: (1) as a guide to action and the "consequence of action"; (2) . 
as a guide in the collection of data through a clear -perception of the 
relationship of facts; (3) as a guide in the accumulation of new 
knowledge;, and (4) as a guide to the "nature of administration". in 
terras both of its structure and it^f unction. ■ * 

But hypotheses of any kind are not only developed from other con- 
cepts or hypotheses but must ultimately be tested in situations where 
it is possible to observe outcomes. At the point Ut -which a hypothesis 
predicts an operational cbnsequence, its validity undergoes that test. 
Theory for educational administration, as distinct from that for 
aditynistration in general,, must be validated by observed (and if 

ppssible ftieasufed) results of application in educational institutions. 
• | 

' . / 

* Public Administration Review (Winter 1060 i includes several related articles. 

' * 

* v 

, v 

o 
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What Hypotheses Have Been Proposed? 

Administrative theory is concerned with human behavior in an 
organizational setting. Phillip Selznick writes" in his 1957 boot, 
Leadership in Administration, that "the technical, rational, imper- 
sonal, task-oriented formal system (the organization) is conditioned 

J)y„responsive interaction of persons and groups." 3 This responsive 
interaction, he says, in time becomes a social structure. This struc- 
turing is historical in that it solidifies in terms of the experience of 
a particular organization; it is functional in that it reflects the adap- 
tation of the organisation to internal and external social environments; 
and it is dynamic in that it generates new and active forces from 

\the actions and reactions of its constituency. 

> What do we know about how people act informal organizations? 

"Tftfhat hypotheses attempt £0 portray accurately the 'elements essen- 
tial to the formal structuring of relationships of individuals and 
groups to achieve a functioning organization? What hypotfteses* 
explain and predict the behavior of individuals in their relationship 
to the organization or the behavior of people as members of formal 
and informal groups associated with an grganization ? What at- 
tempts have been made to develop a genereil conceptual schen# for 
a theory of formal organization f , 

The Griffiths and H^alpin references mentioned above contain some 
of the answers proposed for these kinds of questions. In addition to 
establishing possible- conceptual frameworks, each considers some of 
the recent contributions to theoretical analysis. This report would 

^serve no purpose by further discussion of these at this point, except 

-to note that other references include specific theoretical concepts.. 4 
It suffices to say here that theoretical studies tend to concentrate 
around the two general topics of processand'sociology. 

* Leadership in Administration, Rowe, Peterson, White Plains, New York, 1957, p. '39. 

* For example, Theodore Caplow, In an article In Social Forces in proposed 
the following hypotheses; "A social organization, being an entity with definite structural 
characteristics, can only continue In existence If certain Invariable requirements are met. 
These requirements consist of thosc^lmposed by the resistance of the external environment 
to the objective goals of the organization, those created by latent or manifest convict 
among the component suborganizatlons, and those imposed by Individual members 

• as a condition for continued participation. A successful Organization Is on$ which 
shows, far Its Institutional type, a minimum of Inconsistency among these purposes, sto 
that tl# effective achievement of organizational goals contributes to the self-maintenance 
of the .group/the minimization of spontaneous conflict, and th6 satisfaction of Individual 
needs." 

In a more recent unpublished paper, James D. Thompson proposed an analysis of 
academic relationships In terms of "truth strategies." His* point Is that the various 
disciplines in general rely on a combination of two elements: experience and reasoning. 
Academic disciplines can bo categorized by the degree to which their reasoning Is codified. 
Their personnel, their currlcular content and structure, their relationships to other 
disciplines relate to these factors. Thompson suggests that evidence assembled and 
analyzed ln^ terms of this plight shed new light on higher education. # 
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^ The theories of Talcott Parsons, Herbert A. Simon^ Daniel E. # 
Griffiths, and Edward H. Litchfield emphasize the administrative 
process. Parsons, for example, explains the relationships of- what, • 
he terms the three different levels of the organizational' hierarchy : • 
the overseers or boards or similar top structure, the Snanagerial group 
in general control, and the* technical personnel who klfow the specific * 
operations of the organization. Th6 hypotheses of Simon, Griffiths, 
and Litchfield' point to decision making as the fundamental activity 
of a<frninistrators. ; 

The other general basis for theorizing can be called organizational 
sociology. In 1956, Talcott Parsons wrote two articles for theAdmiji- 
istrative Science Quarterly which he entitled "Sociological Approach 
to Theory of Organizations, I and II." In these articles he sought 
to examine organizations — business, military, and academic — in 
terfns of general sociological theory. In a^report of the American 

. Council on EdttSation Conference on Faculty- Administration Rela- 
tionships in 1957, Ralph W. Tyler: discussed a few' development^ < 
"tor illustrate .the relevance of tfite behavioral sciences to to under- 
standing of the-problems of relations between faculty and admin- 

v istration." In a paper on Administration Theory in EMcation^ 
•Jacob W. Getzejs stressed the importance of role and personality 
"to show that the process ofLadministration deals essentially with 
social behavior in a hierarchical setting." In the same volume, Car- 
roll L. Shartle proposed "a theoretical framework for the study of 
behavior in orgaftizations." His paper grew out of the concepts and^ 
findings of the Ohio State Leadership Studies at Ohio State 
University. x 
° This stress upon the roles and relationships oi. people as individuals 
and as groups is held also by other writers. James I. Doi, director pf 
institutional research at the University of Colorado, for example, in a 
letter to the author stressed the importance of investigation based on a 
conceptual framework involving the roles and role expectations of 
participants. The Administrative Science .Center at the University 
of Pittsburgh is concerned with analysis and theory of administration 
based upon the social sciences. At Harvard University and at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of Cali-, 

^Brnia, studies a-re underway to interpret the impact of the college , 
upon its students. Psabody College has been concerned with hypoth- 
eses based upon the factors of competency in performing adminis- 
trative tasks. 5 * « 



- e A"number of scholars have developed their theoretical analysis In terms of statistical 
methodology. This Is also characteristic of the Ohio State*LeadershIp*StudIes. 
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Significance of Theory for This Report * ' , 

Thisf brief discussion .of L administrative theory serves only to 
•identif r apotential scope for investigation of academic administration 
'and a ^tind'of framework wtfiich can evolve as conceptual thinking 
expand 3 in the future. . 

% T ^e ,her the element of prediction of administrative behavior will 
reach tf degree of effectiveness where it can guide educational decision 
making remains a moot point. But there *is clear evidence to this 
writer that the present and past concentration on data accumulation 
for operational decisions will not suffice. Such investigation must not 
only continue lftit expand, "of course. It will help to overcome that 
famine, of pertinent inflation, which pervades the administrative 
fand today. But more penetrating questions as to what actually oc- 
curs on a campus will be asked mo* frequently. Insightful answers 
will come only as^we really begin to lcnow what decision making and 
..the administrative process involve, what kinds of rotes and Relation- 
ships account, for the kinds of decisions made, what factors affect, 
faculty m<5rale antl .effective interaction among participants, and 
similar perceptions. • 



< 
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ANALYSIS OF PROCESS, STRUCTURE, 
AND INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

CATEGORY II 

t 

" IF A SOPHISTICATED THEORY of educational administration 
existed, this category would conceivably serve no purpose. Theory 
would establish a basic, conceptual scheme within' which further 
studies would fit logically. Theory would provide, as Professor Grif- 
fiths indicated, the guide to the accumulation of riW data essential 
for a clearer perception of the relationships and the administrative 
actions of presidents, deans, chairmen, and other officers. 

The point in establishing .this second category of studies is simply 
this. 'Pheorists are concerned with -hypotheses which riot only explain 
*but predict. Studies arising out of theoretical* considerations tend to 
stress the confirmation or rejection oi thcfee considerations. In part, 
such also is the purpose of tlue studies referrecNp in this category. 
But since theory remains* incompfete, studies^ot based -upon theory 
remain valid. Moreover, educators facing the complexities of size 
and consequent problems of directing change and making bureaucracy 
effective in the academic setting cannot wait for the logical develop- 
ment of theoretical considerations. 

* Analysis in this category can open additional avenues for insightful 
excursions which broaden tf*e perceptions of those who strive, for'a 
general conceptual scheme of administrative behavior or who seek 
pertinent data. There are no clear boundaries. It is a matter pri- 
marily of emphasis: the theories dwell on ideas with universal appli- 
cation and the potential of predicting consequences of behavior with 
considerable consistency ; the analytical studies on clearer insights into 
the elements which bear upon administrative action with or without a 
theoretical premise. ' . 

x To,look t at this matter from, another perspective, studies and data 
accumulation to meet the immediate problems of administrative opera- 
tion do not produce sufficigjy) insights into the more, basic factors in- 
herent in, academic institutions. Students of educational adminis- 
tration have begun to seek more meaningful insights into organization, 
structure, and institutional setting. 

Proposed bel^ow are three at*eas vhich call for* analytical study.- 
First, however/it is necessary to establish three operational definitions 
10 - 
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for administration, organizational structure, and institutions. These 
comprise the aspects of college and university administration witlu 
wliich this study is concerned. Our definitions are intended* only for 
the purposes of this paper. 1 * 

Administration, — By "administration" we mean activity or process. Specif- 
ically, administration refers to the activity in a university and college by 
which decisions are made and implemented, policies formulated and com- 
municated, and routine processes carried on. Stated somewhat differently, it 
is the activity by which policy is formulated and the functions of the 
institutions maintained. ^ 

Organizational structure. — By 'organizational structure" we mean the for- 
mally established roles and relationships and the duties, responsibilities, and 
authorities of governing boards, presidents, and their executive staffs, 1 aca- 
udeniie deans, department chairmen, and faculties. Not included alfe the 
v informal relationships which surround and influence the formal structure. 
Institution. — By "institution" is meant that identifiable entity — both physical 
and organizational— -which encompasses the various participants in the per- 
formance of established functions. The reference here is to a 'college or a 
university as an established and widely recognized enterprise. 

• * . ' * 

Areas for Study - 1 

An organisation is an arrangement, an ordering, of the parts in a 
whole. The composition of 'these parts — trustees, presidents, deans, 
chairmen, and faculties— and their interaction determine to a large 
extent the effectiveness of the administrative process. For effective 
administration, participants need to determine clearly the relation-' 
ships of the parts and to establish administrative policy and base 
decjfeiops oil an accurate estimate of tl^pse relationships. 

As institutions became larger aB& their functions more diverse^ the 
structure becojnes more complex. Oi\e ne&S only compare the re- 
lationships and consequent bureaucracy to be found in a modern 
State university with the informal situation which characterizes a 
smalriiberal arts college. .It has become not only increasingly clear 
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1 Until clearly phrased and generally accepted definitions have been established, varia- 
tion^ in the use of such terms will exist. For example. Albert Lepawsky (Administration, 
Knopf, 1D55) distinguishes between administration, management, and organization. ( He 
defines organization as a process "comhiningthe work which individuals or groups have 
to perform" (p. 35). In his book. Admijhttrative Theory, Griffiths, in part, defines 
administration as a "process of directing and controlling life in a social organization" 
(p. 72). As studies accumulate, consensus definitions of. these and other such terms 
undoubtedly will evolve. V f 

a This category of "staff" Includes not only assistants working directly with the presi- 
deni4ut the central administrative officers such as deans ot students, registrars, directors 
of admission, business officers, and others concerned with t the nonacademic. operations. 
Some universities have centralized their operations under a limited number of heads 
or vice presidents, i.e.. academic vice president, financial or business vice pcesldent. public 
relations vice president, and student personnel vice president In terms of academic 
government, however, ^be last three usually report directly to the president and have 
a hierarchical relationship to him, while deans, chairmen, and other officers related more 
directly to the academic functions have a generally recognized autonomy. 
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•but increasingly impty-ativethat participants in the academic opera- 
tion have a clear understanding, of the organizational structure of 
their institution. 

Both process and struct un& are related to institutional setting. 
This constitutes whalT John J. Corson has called the "ecology of 
governance." The influence of external and internal pressures 3 conies 
to "focus' in the'deeision-inaking activity which constitutes the ad- 
ministrative process. This, combined with formal roles and relation-* 
ships of participants, determines the character or "personality* 1 of 
'each institution aifd thus influences the kind of educational %program 
.it will have, the services it will perf orm *the character of its personnel, 
and the other determinants of its role in society. 4 > 

It would seem then, that #nj understanding of administration in 
higher education requires analysis of each role of the three elements: 

(1) Administrative process: What elements are involred in the making and 
• implementing of policies and other decisions? 
"(2) Structural relationships: What are the roles and relationships of admin- 
istrative officers and bodies? What influences do various governing units 
have on institutional policies? What is the "flow of authority" in aca- 
demic administration? ^ 
(3) Institutional setting: What influences do informal groups and personal 
relationships have on administrative decisions? What influences in aca- 
demic organizations limit or foster possible courses of action? vVnat 
patterns of values" permeate the professional personnel of colleges and 
universities and influence decision making? What external pressures*4q- 
fluene'e the making of decisions? 

\ 

Administrative Process a 
•» 

In the small college enrolling a few hunderd students and having 
few faculty members and administrative pfficer$, face- to- face contacts 
provide opportunities for the exchange of information and opijiion. 
necessary for effective operation. In many small colleges, grown to 
medium /Size since World War II, these informal processes collapse. 
If forrnal arrangements are not substituted, the void is not filled and 
the administration of the college suffers. 

How many colleges today — faced, vn$h a growing bureaucracy of 
administrative offices and services— systematically analyze their situa- 
tion to develop new administrative arrangements? ' If they do, what 
basis do they have for making decisions concerning their administra- 
tion and organizational structure, other than that which seems to work * 

— ' * - Y 

3 These pressures come frum a/ variety -of elements. Among external influences are 
professional and accrediting associations, parents, alumni, donors, and governments^ 
Intqrjml factors include values a^id allegiances held by individuals to professions, aca- 
demic disciplines, informal groups, and the Institution , formal roles and relationships, 
traditions, commitments to educational functions and services, students, and cfther 
influences. 

20 ~ ' 
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well,some where else? t Is there a yalue to a careful and logical analysis 
of the administrative process? Can such analysis have application to 
ajiocal situation and assist in the ordering x)f new arrangements whjch, 
help rather than "hinder intelligent and^ effec tiv e decisi ons on purposes,, 
curricula,* degree requirements, research activities, instructional effec- 
tiveness, evaluation methods, and' the other factors- in educational 
operations? . - » 

Little study has beenma<le of these problems. Chancellor Edward 
H. Litchfield 6f the University of Pittsburgh has studied some of them 
and proposes that the administrative process may be viewed as a five- * 
stage cycle. In brief, he indicates that rational administrative process 
involves (1) the making of 'decisions which (2) are programed into a 
plan for implementation and then (3)' communicated along with the 
programing to all participants concerned, (4) controlled so that 
actions implementing them are measured in terms of established 
norms, and (5) reappraised on the basis of changed conditions, ne 
information, etc. \- 0 

Litchfield's analysis appeared in 1956 in the Administrative Sciert\ 
Quarterly while he was dean of the Graduate School of Business an 
Public 'Administration at Cornell University. 4 In articles -publish* 
in the October and December 1959 issues of the Journal of High 
Education, he has applied this* analysis to the organization of large 
universities!' ' , * 

Obviously, administrative process does not always move through 'all 
of Litchfield's five stages. The process of decision making ma y in- 
clude » arrangements fo^ programing; programing may lead to im- 
mediate reappraisal of 'the initial decision; communicating may bring 
to light factors which cause an immediate reappraisal. 

Ot|ier writers -have proposed similar patterns. The proposal of 
CKanceyor Litchfield, however, constitutes the kind or analysis that is 
valuable in the study of administrative organization. It is an effective 
device wjiich forces the decision maker to think through what is in- 
volved in a decision, what actions should follow its making, what kind^~ 
of data should be considered, and .what persons should be involved. 
It' establishes a basis for further study of the elements of 
administration. 5 

* Academic administration is, however, more than just a cycle of ac- 
tivities. To a far greater degree than in public or business.admijristra- 
,tion v .it requires* effective collaboration among the professional 




, * Litchfield's initial proposal was In the form of a. hypothesis to explain the admin- 
istrative process. As tfuch, It relates directly to theories of administration developed In* 
connection with process and decision making. It also forms a basis for analysis, and 
therefore has a value to students of administration other than as a part or administrative 

. theory. It parallels other, studies discussed under this category. '] " t 

* Another breakdown o'f the process of making and implementing declallonsTfor educa- 
tional Institutions Is proposed by Griffiths In Administrative Theory. J 
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personnel of the institution? D. C. Stone, wciting on the relations of 
presidents and faculties, not* that "administrations, in reality, more 
a process. iifVolying a considerable ^number ol persons who are ac^ 
countable for various phases of college operations.^ Its essen6e*is 
responsibly leadership acting' througl^consujtation.!' 

Investigation of this aspeqt of administrative process could produc- 
tively consider such questions as: To what degree does experience in, 
and knowledge of, public and^business administration provide data, 
procedures, and insights of value to colleges and universities? To 
what degree is the academic problem unique? How should,f acuities 
be involved in the administrative process? How can policymaking 
and policy implementing be related to the advantage of both? What 
controls are effective in the autonomous, decentralized structure of the 
modern university? How can appraisal be made an integral part of 
decision making and the routine administrative pi*bcess'? # 

J 

Structural Relationships ^ " , 

No president or pther administrative officer survives long or wields 
effective control who fails to understand the varied interactions among 
the units of academic government.. Yet*, ,as noted o& t^e pages. to 
follow, little has beeto done to investigate systematically the formal 
roles and relationships of administrators in colleges and universities. 
Nor* have extensive systematic analyses been made of the informal 
roles and relationships described in the following section on the ' 
institutional setting. ' * 

An experimental view of higher education readily reveals a common 
pattern 'of organizational structure for nearly all'institufitfns^ Gpv- 
erning r boards hold final, legal authority. Presidents tend to serve in * 
a dual relationship as executives for boards and leaders of their .facul- 
ties. A 'power flow* routes executive authority from presidents 
through deans and departmental chairmen to faculty members, on the 
one hand, and legislative initiative moves from individual faculty 
members to departmental, school, or college faculties to institutionwide 
senates, councils,' cfr faculty meetings f or~educational policy, on the 
other. Because the professionalized personnel of .departments ar§ 4 
committed to specialized disciplines, departments play a hfghly 
autonomous role within the organization. 6 ^The executive direction 'of ^ 
a college, accordingly, does not have that "dbwn'the line" authority 
associated with the administration of busines and government. De- 
cisions at the departmental, school, or fcollegfc level— especially those 

which dtal with the employment and advancement of personnel — tend 
v . t -« 

•In this sense, professional schools tend to act in the same manner as academic 
departments in the arts and sciences. 

" r " : 
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to reflect commitments to disciplines and professions rather than to 
'the policies'of the institution. 

Individual 'colleges and universities, of course, differ in the au- m 
Chority and responsibility held by various units of academic govern^ 
mentw Local traditions, local functions and purposes, geographical* 
location, relations with supporting gpveijnments and donors, student 
clientele, attitudes, values and capabilities of individual participants, 
and similar elements combing to give each campus a particular pattern 
of authority and of relationships. In some institutions presidents 
serve* as 'highly authoritarian executives; in others, they find it diffi- 
cult to exert educational leadership because their faculties are^highly 
independent and Uutonomous. That such problems Concern adminis- 
trators is made clear at professional meetings attended by board mem- 
bers, presidents, acadenjjc administrators, and faculty members. 

Despite this expressed concern, investigation disclosed relatively 
few studies which focus on the problems involved. Those wh/ch do 
are fpr the most part inchoate and uncoordinated. * From the limited 
data available,, it would appear thatiwo kinds of studies would be 
very profitable. One would examine the roles, responsibilities, and 
authorities/)f individual units Of government. The other Would study 
academic organizations as total structures. 

* An encompassing examination 6f both of these elements is reported 
in an as yet unpublished report to the Carnegie' Corporation written 
by John J. Corsoja. Carson has identified^ "the distinctive character- X 
istics of the university as an administrative enterprise." *In terms of 
these distinctive characteristics, he has analyzed the functioning of * 
universitywide officers (trustees and presidents), functioning of aca- 
dfhiic officers (deans and chairmen), and the functioning of faculties. 
He has raised questions which, if examined, would provide adminis- 
tration with aliterature. 

Corson's ideas are- basic ii\ any systematic investigation of the 
problem. Still other^ studies indicate what. is underway and what 
can be done. ' r ' 1 

Studies Illustrative of the Research on 
Organizational Structure 

The task of the president as the executive for a university with ♦ 
t . thousands or tens of thousands of students and hundreds or thousands , 
of professional personnel is proving increasingly onerous and demand- 
ing. Presidents are both verbal and well connected; so it is not sur- 
+~ prising that one comprehensive study is underway on the problems of 
this office. With the support of the Carnegie Corporation, Harold ^ 
W/Doods, former president of Princeton University, has carried out 
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witK a team of 3 an inspection of 50" colleges and universities. His 
group is analyzing the role of the president as educator, administrator, 
fundraiser, and interpreter of his institution. It will produce a bod y> 
of" organized information based upon observation and— to a lesser 
degree— on statistical data. ""Some clue 16 the direction further re- 
search on the presidency might take Is found in a doctoral thesis 
completed in 1956 by Ricliard W. Stephens. In what he calls a 
."content analysis" of personal documents and ^published materials 
"written by or about the present and former^ presidents of 45 inajor . 
America^, universities, Stephens lias put together an overview of presi, 
d.entja> functions and relationships. _ ' ' • 

• -In the academic hierarchy, trustees aie plagued by the fact that - 
they "have full legal responsibility but limited operational control. 
A comprehensive account of the legal basis for the control' of boards 
-may be found in the 1935 American Council on, Education report 
written by Alexarfder Brody, f he American State and Either E duca- 
\ion. Most ptibliaations ,on Jhe role of trustees have tended to bo 
handbooks such, as the Manxil for Trustees prepared in 1945 by 
Raymond M. Hughes. One of the .most penetrating of these hand- 
books was published this year by Morton A.Rauh under the sponsor- 
ship of the Institute for College and University Administrators at 
Harvard University. Rauh discusses, what he considers to be the 
vital areas, for effective boardyparticipation in academic government' 
and suggesfoareas that requite further study. • 

No study, however, is apparently underway that might suggest 
what can be done to meet the pressing need for ideas and data which 
can fielp boards and' college presidents clarify tire role of trustees. 
This need was stressed in the 1957 "Paley Report," The Role of Trus- 
tees of Columbia University, by 'a committee of trustees. The prob- 
lem raised by this committee, in essence, is: How can trustees carry 
out their public responsibility of supervising their institutions wTich 
they are substantially or almost completely separated from the para- 
mount function of their organization, its educational program?^ 

Since the history of the last hundred years of American, higher 
education has been one of decentralized expansion, the roles of deans 
and departmental chairmen have become increasingly crucial. Three 
studies show the kind of investigation which can help identify more 
clearly the place of departmental chairmen in the hierarchical struc- 
ture and the kind of evaluation which might be applied to their func- 
tioning. - No similar studies apparently have been made for academic 
deans.° In 1953, Rev. Edward A. JDoylfc surveyed 33 colleges to deter-' 
mine how the -work of departmental chairmen was divided., among 
instruction, advisement, student affairs, and general administration. 
In a 'different vein, John K. Hemphill (Ohio State Leadership 
Studies) analyzed statistically the replies of more than 200 faculty 

r * ■ 24 
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members concerning the reputation of departments and the relation- 
ship of these replies to the effectiveness of departmental leadership. 
Ben Euwema, inji 1953 article, examined^departments in terms of 
optimum size, sdectibn of chairmen, internal organisation, and per- * 
sonnel policies. 7 * /> ^ 

Because graduate and evening deahs are relatively new on the 
academic scene, their potion in relation to other, academic officers 
has caused them concern's not so common to>he more traditional offi- < 
cers. The Executive Committee of the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American Colleges, in the report of a 
1957 questionnaire filled in by 36 out of 38 member institutions, gives ^ 
data on prevailing practice as related to jurisdiction, responsibilities, ■ 
and influence of these officers. A more insightful study was made 
by a oommittee of the Association of University Evening Colleges in 
1954, but was never published This group sponsored a pereonaliifi- 
terview survey in eight representative institutions to determine BtfV: 
the role- and function of the evening administration was vifewed bjr 
otlier academic "deans. 8 * . 

The rple of faculties in University governance has long been subject 
to' considerable discussion, usually quite partisan. .The prerogatives 
which faculties should hold received the most careful enunciation in 
the well-.known "Committee T" report of the American Association of 
University Professors. This analysis considers the rights 0f faculties 
rather lhan their role in .institutional policymaking. Charles P. Den- 
nison came closest to this latter perspective injiis 1955 book on the 
formal authorities of faculties, which reported a survey of the statutes 
of eight liberal arts colleges. He f otind, for example, that white only 
two colleges provided explicit faculty authority in academic matters, 
all respected the faculty voice in practice. 9 



Limitations of Available Material 

The studies consulted for this survey have begun the essential task 
of accumulating data, but do not answer the basic questions. 

How, for example, does the administrator*overcome resistance to 
educational expedient? Do departments act* as "veto groups," 

T A study more directly related to the roles and relationships of chairmen In an 
organizational sense has been proposed by the University of Massachusetts. Dr. Shannon 
McCune pfovost at that Institution, seeks to analyze the problems of departmental 
structure and role within the context^ the educational functioning of Smith College, 
Mount HolyOke College, Amherst College, and the University. \ 

•Ernest E. McMahon, dean of the University College of Rutgers University, this year 
completed a the&ls entitled, «Th<T Emerging -Evening College: A Study of Faculty 
'organization and Academic Control in 10 Eastern University Evening Colleges" (Columbia. 

University, 1959). . - 4j , , 

•A new" doctoral thesis by K. William Leffland on ."The College Administration and 
Faculty: A Study of ^Administrative Functions and Roles" may shed further light on the 
possibilities of studying the faculty role in academic strncture. 
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analogous to political and social groups in society, as Da\id Riesman 
reported ih Constraint and Variety in American Education? Does 
their commitment to the existing st^uct£ire and organization of knowl- / 
edge mean they 'ait to prevent new disciplines from evolving, to im-' 
p^de efforts to reorganize the curriculum in terms of contemporary 
knowledge, knd to oppose changes aimed at b^ter realization of 
institutional purposes ? 

How do we determine not only the existing role but the appropriate 
role fpr the individualistic, professional academician in .the increas- 
ingly management-oriented administrative organization of a large 
university ?„ ♦How can these ftvo conflicting tendencies—the important 
creative individualism of the faculty member and the essentially 
bureaucratic administrative arrangements — both be enhanced ? 

WJiatvkinds of decisions can the faculty be authorized ft) make with- 
out abridging the responsibilities of the trustees and the president for ( 
exegutfve. leadership and societal responsibility? What kinds" of de- 
cisions do faculties have special competence to make? What limits 
should be placed on the participation of faculties in institutional de- 
cision 9 making? Qonversely, how can faculties make sure that ad- 
ministrators Carry out the polioies faculties adopt in areas where they 
- have competence? How doe^ the faculty governmental system of 
cojnmittees, departmental meetings, councils, senates, and .faculty 
meetings mesh with the parallel administrativXhi^rai^y of chairm'en, 
' deans, and president^ t --^ 

* Pattern for Analysis . 

© 

The foregoing discussion suggests three factors important for fur- 
ther investigation and some questions, which illustrate the kind of 
study most likely to be productive. ^ - * *\ - ' 

1. The academic organization has a Mrge number of unique char- 
acteristics which Corson identifies in his forthcoming report. Roles 
and relationships, strongly felt intellectual values, character of pro?., 
fessioftal, personnel, and other aspects of ^academic institutions com- 
prise a distinctive situation. Structural patterns for other enterprises* 
do not always suggest aii$wers,^nor*sometimes even valuable ideas. 
This is a point not always recognized by g governing boards and 
presidents* 

A clearer understanding of these differences will open up- a vefy 
productive area for research, as Caplow and McG^e imply fn their 
re<Jent booSTT^ , y - 

The university is a fascinating specimen of social organization, remarkably 
unlike any other Its roots and some* of fts rituals go Back to the Middle 
Ages and beyond, but its principal business is innovation. Its hierarchical 
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arrangements are simple and standardized, but the academic hierarchy in- 
cludes a greater range of skills and greater diversity of tasks than dfoy 
business or military organization. Above all, the university is remarkable for 
^pursuing an intricate program with little agreement about fundamental 6 
purposes. 10 

2. The flow of authority from governing boards to administrative 
officers and faculty bodies contrasts and even conflicts with the flow of 
initiative from department chairmen and individual faculty members. 
This contrast impower from legal authority as against that from con-, 
trol of. initiative shows up most dramatically in decisions on'^lica- 
tional program and selection jof faculty members. 1 

James D. Thompson at the University of Pittsburgh has made a 
preliminary analysis'of this contrast or conflict of what ho calls legal 
as against inherent power. Legal power grows out of the responsi- 
bility of governing boards to the larger community and their position 
as custodians of their institutions. They delegate this power to presi- 
dents and administrative staffs for the executive direction of colleges 
and universities and, frequently, to faculties for the approval of edu- 
cational programs. Inherent power rests upon the experience, the 
talents, aftd the occupational genius employed in the pursuit and 
propagation of knowledge, faculties monopolize the necessary 
understanding of the subject matter and contacts with others in "the 
field" and thus make the decisions which shape the academic func- 
tions of their institutions. This knowledge, with subsequent initiative 
in proposing new faculty members, curricula!: changes, and similar 
matters, blunts the force of executive authority from boards and 
presidents. 

The effective functioning of an institution depends upon a realistic 
understanding of these two powers. Does the president act, for ex- 
ample, as Hutchins has suggested: "more lil^e a political leader than 
any other kind of administrator," but lacking the power of party and 
patronage ? 11 Will faculty bodies, representing as they frequently do 
a status quo position in knowledge and academic organization, initiate 
the kind of creative educational programing and scholarly production 
essential for continued institutional vigor in a changing environment? 
On the operational side, does institutional structure provide f or th^t 
.essential coordination between educational and financial decision 
making which assures appropriate support for academic pVograigs? 
More specifically, do curriculum committees coordinate their policy 
decisions with those of budget officers, and vice versa? 

3. A greater degree p£ decentralization has accompanied the 
growth of universities than that of other enterprises. What is more, 
this has taken place largely without what Selznick edited the indis- 

»Caplow and McGee, The Academic Marketplace, B%ajc Books, 1958, p. 4. 

u Hutchins^ Robert M., Freedom, Education, and the Fund, Meridian, 1956, p. 168. 
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pensable homogeneity of well-understood and: widely accepted insti- 
tutional poKcies. Participants in university administrative processes , 
. tend to lack a general orientation to institutional purposes and 
functions. 

Study aimed at improving the effectiveness of academic administra- 
tion must grapple with this problem. <If departments are' to remain 
the basic administrative units^or example, how can their decisions 
become, actively , related to institutionwide policies? Or, should 
schools and colleges rather than departments serve as the basic units 
.for carrying out institutional policies ? 

Fundamental even to this is the relationship between organizational 
decentralization and the kind of scholarly inquiry accepted as vital to 
higher education. Is the present structure thtebest kind to support the 
intellectual freedom of individual faculty members? To date, little 
effort has been made to relate the structure of universities to their 
^ functions, and garticularly to ther basic and most important function 
of creative teaching and scholarship. 

4 Questions for Further Study 

'Consideration of conditions essential to the contributions of teachers 
and scholars suggest a number of questions for further study, 

1. What *s the nature pf educational leadership? How can presidents and 
other administrators gain adherence to Institutional" policies without trans- 
gressing on disciplinary initiative? Does executive ability in colleges and 
universities differ from that in other enterprises? 

2. How can the kind of decentralized organization associated wjlth intellectual 
freedom be. maintained w^ile institutions achieve a higher degree of, effi- 
ciency and a greater effectiveness in performing appropriate functions? 
What means can serve to coordinate units of governance :' to involve mem- 
bars of boards, for example, actively in academic matters; to coordinate 

" faculty decisions with administrative implementation ; to gain departmental 
cooperation in selecting the kind of instructional staff needed for the pri- 
mary teaching or research functions of the institution? In effect, how can 
academic personnel* become sensitive to the importance of adequate com- 
munication and to the functioning of the total organization? 

3. What should be the basic administrative unit for academic areas? Does 
the department serve this function best and, if so, how can a great many 
individual deparflnents be coordinated in terms of institutional policies? 
SJhoulcr colleges or schools serve as basic units — as they do for many pro- 

* fessional areas— rather than departments?- * 

4. Does what Max Weber calls- the power of bureaucracy, which rests upon 
its monopoly 6f specipc knowledge, apply^o universities to the extent that 
tali: sets limits on, the degree to which presidents and administrators can 
effectively exercise direction? 

5. Does the typical president, concerned with "fids lack of jpower to initiate, 
underestimate his total influence on the organization? Conversely, does 
the feculty, fearful of retaliation.in terms of compensation and promotion 
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and cognizant of the threat of administrative veto, underestimate its Posl^ 
tion to direct policy decisions? * 1 ' * 

v 6. How can the ofi^ce'of the president as the center of both horizontal and* 
vertical communications effect better coordination of all units of 
governance? 4 

• 7. Would clarification and standardization of titles anjl roles of ad- 
ministrative officers, especially of deans, help to effect a better ailniiiiistra- 
* tive organization within and among universities? 



Institutional Setting " ♦ , * ' 

The administrative process and the relationships inherent in tlie 
institutional setting undoubtedly have much in common with their 
counterparts in other organizations. This report, however, is inten- 
tionally limited, to academic organizations. The potential* for, and 
the limit upon, achievement Is clearly, established by the nature of 
.the academic institution in which the process and structure is'estab- v 
lished. This institutional setting has two components, each of which \ 
reflects the other. 

One consists of the interaction of attitudes* and values, personalities 
- and abilities, and other aspects of#the participating' individuals and 
groups as evidenced in the purposes, functions, and internal patterns 
of relationship. Corson has called these the internal pressures on . 
decisions. . r w 
The other consists of the external environment— primarily societal 
but also-geographical and physical— within which the institution is 
get In one sense, this external environment determines in part the 
nature of the student body, the character of the educational program, 
and the kind of faculty it is possible to attract. Unquestionably, to 
illustrate in an extreme sense, the centrally located rural university 
•and the smalltown liberal arts college differ from their city counter- 
parts. But more than this an institution which relies^upon society— 
in one manner or another— for its support must keep pace with basic 
developments in this society. "If 'the college were wholly alien to 
• its environment," Henry Wriston. writes, "it could not perform its 
functions. . . On the other hand, if it yields completely to its 
environment^ it equally fails in its objectives. It must maintain a 
realistic contract without compromising its essential function." 12 
The pattern of the relationships vfithin an organizational structure 
.^nd the interaction of 'that structure with its environment can be- 
^explored in terms of the internal and external pressdres oft the ad- 
ministrative decision-making process. Corson has demonstrated the 
* 

"Wriston. Henry M.. The Sature of the Liberal JLrti College, Lawrence College Press, 
1937, p. 20. 
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possibilities of this approach. 13 Some pressures*support c the existing 
situation ; otters exert influence for change. In the continuing suc- 
cession of decisions through which an .organization operates and in 
terms of the relative strengths of the various pressures, the character 

• of an. institution evolves or fails to evolve. This character, in turn,' ^ 
becomes identifiable tfith a college or university and becomes a positive 
factor itself in the determination of the activities of the organization. 
Over the years, this character takes recognizable shape.as the cultural 
tradition* which epitomizes a particular university or college. 

* An understanding of both the opportunities and limits in the 
character of the institution, can give the administrator a realistic 

, Sense of his leadership potential. On a broader Basis, this under- 
standing gives deeper meaning to administrative process and struc- 
tural organization. It is proposed -here "that silch opportunities and 
liniits be investigated more fully than has been done. Indicated 
below are the kinds of investigations currently available and the 
possibilities for further research they present. 

"Current Findings ^ 

One major contribution to the analysis of institutional setting is 
contained in Corson's report mentioned above. In this, he examines 
what he calls the "ecology of governance"— the external forces which 
help or hinder the college and university decision mmcers in adapting 
curriculums, courses, and instructional methods tS the changing needs 
of Society and young people. He contrasts the pressures of rarents, 
alumni, contract research agencies, governments' and governm ental » 
^ bureaus, professional associations, accrediting organizations, and indi- 
vidual and corporate donors. lie indicates the^-dual effect of these 
external pressures and the internal forces which reflect the attftudes, 
valtfes, and beliefs of the participants within an organization. To a 
degree the external forces tend to exert pressure for changes, the in- < 
ternal for the integrity of existing purposes and functions. 

? Both combine, writes Corson, , to ^compose the institutional character, 

"le force majeure in governance." He adds-: "Several scholars have 
demonstrated effectively that while rational-or logical decision-making 
processes represent the ideal for any organization, the ideal is not 
often attained. ... For decisions are, in considerable part, the result 
of conflict between tradition and the demand for chang&l THey are 
the product of friction between contrasting philosophies. They are 
distilled from the currents and (^intercurrents lhat stem from the 

y ambitions, anxieties, strivings, and resistances of individuals within 
and iorces from without the institution." 

# M In bis yet unpublished report to the Carnegie Corporation. ; See "References." , 

ERjC . ' ' . '30 " 
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^mother basis for 'analysis of institutional setting rests on the find- f 
ings of behavioral scientists. Logan Wilson, in his 1942 book, The 
Academic Man, suggeste4 the value of this kind of study. Tyler,-in 
his paper 1 * which pointed out how studies, by behavioral scientists 
might apply to higher education, commented that what these disci- 
plines 15 "can offer at present are methods and' concepts useful in 
analyzing the situation in colleges and universities and generalizations 
drawn from ofcher contexts." He proposed studying the behavior of _ 
faculty members and administrators viewed both as adult individual 
Jauman beings active in a social context and as members of *small 
groups. He also suggested. study of the effects 'of the several kinds 
of social mobility which occur on campuses. 
Two articles survey the literature which might be relevant forcol- 
) leges and universities. One, by W. W. Charters, Jr., in 1952, lists a 
number of references which study roles of participants in an organiza- 
tion, leadership and authority relations, problems of communication, 
mobility of personnel, and influenqe of small groups. In the other, F. 
Stuart Chapin surveyed pertinent material as of 1957 under the head- 
ings of institutional change, relationship of change to individual 
needs, "the problem solving sequence" which considers the role differ- 
entiation among participants in making decisions, status in relation to 
♦institutional structure, and finally the*relatibnship of size to effective- 
ness of committees. ( , . 

Examples of the kinds of study which might have value are 
limited. 16 Two doctoraj theses have dealt with phases of the problem. 
In* 1951, Robert H. Kroepsch submitted a dissertation which demon- 
strated the effects upon morale of the difference between what faculty 
^members expect from the institution an<J what they feel they actually 
obtain in terms of working conditions and relationships. In 1958, 
Richard R. TAylbr completed a study of "The American University as 
a Behavioral System." He examined the "decision making patterns" 
of 30, academic departments in five major universities to gain insights 
into the effects of morale, size, and distribution ofSsteem within de- 
partments. His findings, however, were inconclusive, except to 
recommend further study. His thesis does help to define the problem. 

* 14 Ralph W. Tyler. American Council on Education 1957 Conference on Faculty- 
Administration Relationships mentioned in category I above. 

15 These usually include anthropology, pol^ical science,, psychology, social psychology, 
*nd sociology, / 

"This survey disclosed of her doctoral theses which suggest fruitful types of research. 
A .number of these are. listed in an appendix to this report. Review of this kind of 
, research reveals that work done in other areas can provide illustrations of valuable 
approaches to a better understanding bt the college and university setting. A thesis by 
Mary E. Webert Qoss entitled, "Physicians in 3ureaucracy : A Case Study of Professional 
Pressures on Organizational Roles" (Columbia University, 1959), examines a situation 
similar to the relationship of faculty members with professional associations and -with 
their colleagues outside their institution. 
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In this connection, Reece J. MeGee's thesis ("A Study in Ambience : 

.The Numerical Analysis of 'Interaction Groupings in a Large Scale 
Organization,"* University of Minnesota, 1956) affords another 
illustration. ' 
At this time, however, we do have evidence that some systematic 

. study of the college an^university field id under consideration. Tyljer 
reports that the Soq)&\ Science Besearch Council in 1955 "sponsored 

* several memoranda outlining possible research programs for the study 
of higher education as a social institution." The American Sociologi- 
cal Society published in 1958 for the Russell Sage Foundation a report , 
by Orville Brim* Sociology and the Field of Education. This raviews 
basic research studies which have employed the concepts and theories 
of sociology and indicates those areas of study which have been neg- 
lected by sociologists. In addition to his book on American educa; 
tioji, David Riesman surveyed briefly what might be done in an article 
t)n planning in higher education. 

One work which constitutes^ major step in systematic examination 
of universities as social organizations appeared also in 1958. In Tte 
Aeedemic Marketplace, Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee re- 
ported on a "study of the academic labor market." Another came out 
the same year as a study of "social scientists in a time of crisis," to 
determine the effect of the "McCarthy years" upon the faculty mem- 
bers most directly involved. This book, The Acad&nic Mind, by Paul ' 
F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr>, makes a sociological and 
social-psychological analysis of faculty members. 

1 ' 'it 

- Significance for Administration • 

While apparently only limited effort has gone into an analysis of 
the academic setting per se, the investigations mentioned kbove point 
to a new kind of research now underway. The increasing concentra- 
tion by social scientists upon the problems of organized human rela- 
tionships has begun to spill over into the academic fceld. , It suggests 
an approach both refreshing and meaningful to the problefn of keep- 
ing institutions dynamic in a changingjsocial order. * 

For colleges and universities, the study of the institutional setting 
affords new horizons of understanding. A number of questiqjns will . 
illustrate the kind of date w,hich such Study ^ an provide. 

What are the external forces which influence colleges and universities and 
. how is their influence felt? (Professional associations, for example, not^ury*"""^ 
exert pressure, by inspection and accreditations but tend to set values or 
norms for participants within institutions. ) 

What internal pressures are discernible?- How do these relate to the external ^ 
groups? How <io they exert a counterforce on some matters and augment the . 
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external pressures on others? To what exent are internal pressures related 
to the formal structure, or to informal groupings? ^ 

How do the values associated with personnel in higher epilation differ from 
those in other institutions? To what extent does adherence to professional 
and other values interfere with intelligent decisions in terms of institutional 
purposes? Are values tog-elated with subject matter areas, informal groups, 
institutional purposes, professional relationships, personal insecurities, etc.? 
What are the traditions asscx*a*eU with higher education 411 general and with 
individual institutions? £0 what extent do they influtn?e decisions? 
Do members of the academic profession exhibit common tempermental and 
psychological characteristics resulting from preference for their work, 'similar 
* graduate training, and conditions of their employment such as remoteness 
from daily pressures of other enterprises, association with young people, and^ 
the like? 

Answers to these questions will, provide data for the institutional* 
setting. Our purpose here, . however, is not to analyze^them but to 
stress their significance^— to make clear that an intelligenbgrasp of the 
administrative operation needs such analysis. At any *ne time, de- 
cisions will be m&de within this framework, yet each decision will to 
some degree modi'fy it. The administrator needs to understand the 
variety of different and sometimes conflicting or incompatible forces 
'with which he must contend. 

To this end, the character of an institution sets thk boundaries 
.within which participants may define or redefine its purposes a,n^ ac- 
tivities. This character is the framework for rational discussion by 
individuals and groups holding widely divergent values. Despife the 
desires of administrators, these and other pressures shape as well as 
conform to institutional purposes. The kind of students available 
will determine much of the intellectual caliber of the educational 
program. The sources of financial support may limit academic con- 
trol of the institution's functioning. The attitudes^ of influential 
alumni riiay determine athtetic policies. Research 'programs de- 
veloped by Government agencies limit the kinds of contracts avail- 
able to universities. 

The institutional character reacts to these two'major forces: (1) 
adherence to purposes and traditional functions, and (2) pressures 
exerted for and against these purposes and functions. The dynamic 
institution,, resolving these forces in its distinctive context, will con- 
tinuously evolve its particular character. 17 ' ^ 

"One final point, relevant for future studies. is that the entity we call the institution 
adds up to a whole which Is not only "more. than its parts but which hn$ an*ldcntlty 
of its own. Not unlike the personality of an individual, this whole, in. an institution 
which functions vitally, continually changes. Recognition of this situation has appeared 
to some degree io the literature. Dean J. Douglass Brown of .Princeton University has 4 
coined the term "eorporatc personality." Prof. W. II. Cowley of Stanford University 
has stated that Institutions retain attitudes, behavior pattern?;, and possessions which 
constitute a culture having continuity. On the whole. howc\or, little effort has been made 
to analyze the administration of colleges and universities from this perspective. 
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CATEGORY IE 

HUNDREDS of institutional self-studies, dozens of experimental 
programSj_and a large number of booksj articles, and printed or 
mimeographed publications have recorded the operating data of aca- 
demic administration. These studies are listed in books and articles 
and in regular publications of the JCJ-S. Office of Education and the 
American Council on Education. Such sources provide the president, 
the board member, the finance officer, the dean with data for use in 
making ^decisions on the various operational problems and policies 
facecrih day-to-day activity. 

This report is concerned more with the new ideas. The stress here 
is on developments taking place which give administrators an.oppor- 
Uinity ^or a fresh— and perhaps more meaningful— look at their or- 
ganizations. For this operational emphasis, we can discern some new 
directions in administrative planning. % 

The most recently published plan for a creative approach to ad- 
ministrative and curricular reorganization was proposed by Beards- 
ley Ruml (Memo to a College Trustee, 1959J $or liberal arts colleges. 
In effect the author says : Let s^take a fresh and imaginative look at 
the entire institution. What kind of college do the trustees, adminis- 
trators, and faculty members envisage for the next two decades? 
What land of salaries and services will be required to maintain a first- , 
rate institution? \Vhat alterations of the existing educational pro- 
gram, physical plant, and administrative staff will enable a college^ 
administration to achieve its aims within' the limitations pf^ffan- 
ticipated income? The Ruml approach suggests a new perspective 
for a traditional activity: the self-study. 

The Ruml book suggests a way in which college o^Jininistrators, 
faculties, and board members can look realistically at their present 
and future resources and «face up to 'the kinds of changes necessary 
for an effective, high-caliber educational program: It stresses a major 
taoblem in planning for higher education; namely, the difficulty of 
Bringing into decision-making councils the important and pertinent " 
data. * 

Another effort in this same direction has been underwaj£¥or a num- 
ber of years under the leadership of John Dale Russell. Dr. Russell, 
as director of institutional research at New York University, has been 
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working with techniques for accumulating operational data and 
evaluating<it for administrative officers. The pattern of his method 
appears in his studies of State.systems of higher education, illustrated 
by that tpiade in Michigan (The Survey of Higher Education in 
Michigan, 1958). The important element m this approach is the es- 
tablishment of continuing procedures through which ^accumulated 
data-are carefully analyzed and directed to appropriate administra- 
tive offices and faculty groups in a fouo^designed to fit their opera- 
tional needs. This method differs from self-studies by maintaining 
a continuous flow of information which lias value for continuing de- 
cisions. It relates financial direction to educational program. ^ 

At New York University, Dr. Russell's office is developing pro- 
cedures for the continuing analysis of factors such as class size, in- 
structional load, salary costs on various bases, degrees granted, clerical 
and supply costs, and a variety of other data. These data are used to 
maintain continuous planning and evaluation in the department, , 
school, and total institution. » ' 

This type of pattern in administrative planning has appeared at 
other ifistitutidns. At least a dozen have formally named offices for 
institutional research. Comparative information should become 
more available systematically about class Size, instructional -loads, 
salary cost per student credit hour, degrees grafted, administrative- 
to-instructional cost ratios, appropriate classroom sizes,- maintenance 
and janitorial services, and the wide variety of activities which com- 
prise" the administrative operation of 'colleges and universities. These 
growing data should be coordinated on a national basis and related to 
the educational and research endeavor in ways which, like the Ruml 
report, suggest imaginative ways of improving institutional 
effectiveness. 

An extension of this data-accumulating process to more than -one ifr- 
stitution has been announced by Earl J. McGnfltfr, director of the 
Institute of Higher Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He plans a survey of 15 liberal arts colleges £o measure the 
proliferation of instructional units in recent yearp. Such study may 
point to ways/ of reducing costs and at the samefirte improving edu- 
cational programs. * 

In another dimension, a 10-member research team headed by Daniel 
E. Griffiths and John Hemphill has created a "simulated situational 
test." While designed, for public school administrators^ demon- 
- stratus a new instrument for accumulating operational data for aca- 
demic administrators. The group has developed a standardize^ act 
ministrative situation— a hypothetical, but very realistic school en r 
vironment— into which it is placing 232 elementary school principals 
selected from districts throughout the United Stai^fc. • By means of 
indoctrination sessions, vistj^l aids, printed materials of various sorts, 
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and other mechanisms, these administrators are faced with realistic 
.problems requiring decisions * On -the basis of their reactiqps, data y 
will be developed to give a clearer definition of the administrative^ 
process and.possibly a guide in the selection of school administrators. 

-Two other reports illustrate other methods o£ probing into adminis- 
trative problems. One is' the Purdue Rating Scale for Administra- 
• tors, reported by Robert „L. Hobson* through the .Division of ; 
Educational Reference of Purdue University. This scsde gives heads 
of larger offices an opportunity for intelligent and critical rating of 
theiPeffectiveness by members 9f their staff. Forms are given to sub- . 
6rdinates who send the answers directly to Purdue University. Thp 
division the., provides the administrative head with a composite^ind 
anonymous report. Under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corpora- ( 
tjon, the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, NJ., published in 
1956 a survey of college evaluation methods and needs, written by 
$tuit, Hejmstradter, and Frederiksen. This study provides pot only 
a comprehensive plan for evaluating various aspects of college and o 
university operations but a" guide \o methods and to literature. It is 
apparently the most complete analysis of evaluation directed at higher 
education. 

*m . 

' Relationship to Other Studies * ' . 

** * ' ' 

In this category a few of the more imaginative'studies have been 
noted. We have not considered the numerotts investigations 'com- 
pleted or underway, to help individual institutions or groups of in- 
' stitutions accumulate data necessary for important administrative de- 
cisions. 1 Such investigations have been excluded .because* tins survey ^ 
is more-concernpcLwith new points of view. Beyond the intent of ii 
report, however, a fresh approach is^ven; muA'-called for. Both , 
colleges and universities more than evej: tfefore-are up against prob- 
lems which require new solutions. f 

' The liberal arts college, for example, feces the dichotomy inherent . ; 
in the coming age of what amount$±o mass high'er education* Will it 
be overwhelmed bynumbers and driven to mass techniques which rele- . 
gate its efforts to a position parallel to that of the secondary school . 
today? Will an attempt to maintain distinctive intellectual integrity 
mean isolation from the mainstream^ of society and consequent wither- 
ing of support and status? / • r " / 

Similarly, in -the words of John W/ Gardner, presideift of the 
Carnegie Corporation, "the role of the universitiesjg ^undergoing a " 

i Examples are studies of the function of departmental chairmen pjjo1?o^a; by the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, of professional offerings by the vice president's office at Kent 
State University, and those listed In Institutional Research in the *\Vcst, published In 
1959 by tje Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. ^ ~ . 
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remarkable change. They are being thrust into a position o£ gceat 
responsibility in our society— a position ihore central, more prominent, « 
more«cruciaWn the life of the society than academic people ever 
dreame£ possible." 2 How will the variety of functions, f rojfamillion : ' 
dollar research projects to the education of massesfof undergraduate 
students, be adequately maintained in these institutions ? ^Mjfcradu- 
ate schools be able to cope with the increasing need foijPFanced 
degrees without changes of a drastic sort in their traditionalprograms 
and methods? Can specialization of increasingly sharp proportions 1 
be maintained for undergraduate faculties without hindering the edu- 
cational reorganization inherent in handling large numbers of 
students? \ 
- It s6rvesiittle purpose here, however, to^delineatelthe character- 
istics of recent and potential changes in higher education!* Scholars 
and educational leaders have done so on many occasion^. The point 
we wish to raise in connection with this category is the importance of 
oot planning for the future entirely in terms of the present and the 
pastas, for example, so many institutional studies have done. Just 
as the 20th-century university Gould hardly pattern its functions upon 
the 19th-century classical college/ the higher institution of the future 
will need to fit an .age of widespread advanced education, '£jreat and 
rapid scientific and technological change, increased governmental co- 
ordination and support, and$he other conditions of^the changing* 
structure of American and world'society. „ * 
, Studies such as those mentioned above point the way to more 
imaginative, find forward-thinking investigation. In addition, it 
seems a most profitable possibility to coordinate research in'academic 
a^ii^ration, such as included in all three categories of thi& report, 
so that theory and more deeply probing analysis— particularly tb*t 
donb in conjunctipn with scholars having a broader view of the total 
social structure — can help to identify more positively the kinds of 
administrative functions and problems universities and colleges will 
face in the future. 

' Address to annual meeting of the American Council on Education, t)ct 8-9, 1959. 
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T^HE STUDIES mentioned in this report illustrate the kinds of plan- 
ning currently underway for the administration of higher institutions. 
As stated at the outset, this listing by no nWns exhausts the pertinent 
references. 

They are presented in te^rms of a conceptual scheme. This has the 
advantage of establishing potential and existing relationships among 
studies and publications which to date remain quite uncoordinated. 
While thisMs not the only possible conceptual structure for investiga- 
tion, some such arrangement is essential to the fruitful organization 
of administrative research. 1 

Quite obviously, the material in each of the categories* might well 
have relevance to another. For example, Litchfield's ideas have been ^ 
discussed in terms both of theory and of analysis: 'Some- of the 
studies placed in the category of analysis undoCibtedly have opera- 
tional yalue^Ehe of tf| e three categories in this report, is 
primaril^tosugkst that scholars and administrators at work in ad- 
ministrative inveSigati&hs generally have one of three intentions. 
They seek theories to improve understanding of the administrative 
process and prediction of the consequences of decisions. They turn 
to analysis to gain a broader Understanding of administrative prob- 
lems than immediate operational data provide and to "dig deeper" 
ihjo ramifications. They face durational questions which require 
additional data .for intelligent answers but do not necessarily require 
broader, more general hypotheses. 

A* coordination of effort in all 'three areas will enhance what is 
done in each ancf help to*channel investigations into greater produc-. 
tivity. At the very least, coordination can help to prevent duplication 
of effort, can assure a communication of findings, and can make clear 
relationships between theory, analysis, and operations. * 

i • 

anlel E. Griffiths has published, a ^book (Research in Educational Administration, 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 1959) which discusses the current problems of 
research. In this, he proposes a national plan for^the development and coordination of 
research In educational administration. 

Another set of categories for studies of administration appears In a recent article by 
Griffiths and Laurence Iannaccone ("Administrative Theory, Relationships, and Prepara- 
tion." Review of Educational Research, 28 334-357, October 195&). The authors of this 
article have surveyed the literature for the period from 1955 to 1958. . Their frame * 
of reference for the orga'h^Mition of the studies described Is that of public school admin- 
istration es^rtlally. but tne\adjnlnlstrntlve problems and environment are similar*. 

30 ^ 
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This report can best bo concluded by posing a question basic to the 
study of administration, and by referring brieflyto the implications 
of this question. t 

How can effective and efficient administration be achieved in highly decen- < 
traiized enterprises Jacking a clearcut commitment to a set of institutional 
functions and containing personnel with strong commitments to ideas, values, 
and professional associations which transcend their institutions? 

Effective administration can be defined in terms of the achievement 
of creative scholarship and research which is communicated through 
teaching, publication, and other means to students and to the public. 
The effective institution, in thjs sense, is the one which maintains the 
function of intellectual leadership for society. 

Furthermore, "colleges and universities present to administrators *a 
set of unique difficulties. The pervading intangibility of many aspects 
of administration at all levels and the absence of adequate standards 
and methods of appraisal tend to draw a haze .over^the making of 
decisions and to destroy the clarity of issues. The intellectual in- 
sularity of the faculty, the increasing demands of their specialties, 
their lack of training in administrative matters and indoctrination 
in the purposes of the institution, and their frequent distrust of ad* 
ministration present barriers to effective processes siinilar"to but more 
■ sharply outlined than those in other enterprises. . - 

Such characteristics create for universities and coHeges a set of 
relationships which make most difficult the. kind of planning, com- r 
munication, direction, delegation, supervision, and evaluation possible 
in other enterprises.*. Yet, the foreseeable demands of the future al- 
ready press for substantiaPadjustments'in function and, to a degree^ 
. purpose if hi'gher education will retain its vigor as the intellectual 
spearhead of American society. ' _y 

To date, however, noTxJdy of literature addresseij^ftliis problem 
has appeared., The need for systematic study of administration be- ' 
comes increasingly urgent .as the liihitations of much of our adminis- 
strative process and organizational structure show up in the face of 
demands made on our institutions by our own and other chajiging, 
cultures. € 
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Tyler, Ralph W. ''Insights from the Behavioral Sciences/' in Faculty- Adminis- 
tration Relationships. Frank C. Abbott, cd. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1958. 

Wilson, Logan. The Academic Man. New York, Oxford University I?ress, 1942. 
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APPENDIX I 



IN RECENT YEARS, a number of doctoral theses have appeared which bear 
upon the problems of academic administration? These constitute a good source^ 
of information. Representative titles are listed below : 

1957 , 

Philip Ben even to, Administrative Communication: A Study of Its Relationship 

to Administrative Leadership, Syracuse University. ■ 
Gordon B. Cleveland, A Theoretical Analysis of Administrative Policy-Making, 

University of North Carolina. 
Basil Spyros Geobgopoulos, The Normative 8tructure*of Social Systems: A 

Study of Organizational Effectiveness, University of Michigan. 
Reece J. McGee, A Study in Ambience: The Numerical Analysis of Interaction 

Grouping a in a Large Scale Organization, University of Minnesota. 
Robert Milton Northrop, Administrative Doctrine and Administrative 

Behavior: The AEC Experience, University of Michigan. * 
Charles E. Summer, Jr., University Education of Administrators: A Statement 

and Evaluation of Goals; The Development of 'Administrative Effectiveness, 

Columbia University. . \ : . 

1958 

George Harold Axinn, The Relation of Personnel Selection and Salary Adminis- 
«& tration to Organizational Effectiveness in The Cooperative Extension Service 

in Michigan, The University of Wisconsin. 
John Lewis Forbes, A Theory of Administrative Leadership for Contemporary 

Educa ticfn, Michigan State University. 
Samuel ^Iurray Long, The Coordination of Instructional, Administrative, and 

Student Personnel Services in Pennsylvania's State Teachers Colleges, The 

Pennsylvania State University. 
David Loren McKenna, A Study of Poiccr and Interpersonal Relationships in 

the Administration of Higher Education, University of Michigan. 

♦ £> 

1959 

Mary E. Weber Goss, Physicians in Bureaucracy: A Case Study off Professional 
Pressures on Organizational Roles, Columbia University. 

Ernest E. McMAnoN, The Emerging Evening College: .A Study of Faculty 
Organization and Academic Control in Ten Eastern University Evening Col- 
leges, Columbia University. ' 
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THE COOPERATION and assistance of a number of scholars and administra- 
tors actively, concerned with research* in academic administration has helped 
substantially with this report. This appendix contains a* partial H^t of the 
institutions^contacted. It is included here as a possible, beginning for a direc- 
tory of locations at which work is in progress on matters related to administra- 
tion in higher education. * 
pORNEix University. A considerable number of pertinentarticles have appeared 
in. the journal of the Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, 
Adtfiinistrativ^Science Quarterly. ' 
Columbia University. At Teachers College, Prof. Daniel E. Griffiths and his 
associates have underway a number of projects related to educational ad- 
ministration, particularly for the public schools; and -have published several 
books on administrative theory. Prof. Karl W. Bigelow has contributed a 
bibliography {Selected, Books for the College and University Administrator, 
Sureau of. Publications, Teachers College,, Columbia^University, 1958) and 
has under his direction a doctoral program for students majoring in college 
and university administration. » ' 

the Bureau of Applied Social Research of the "University has sponsored 
studies, such as that on the sociology of medical education, which offer per- 
tinent data and ideas. * . % * ^ 
ItABV^RD University. The Institute for College and .University Administrators 
k is concerned primarily with assisting, individuals to better understand and 
perform their work by means of conferences built upon the case method. " The 
DepartmenT of Social Relations has under consideration studies related to 
" higher education but not specifically to the problems of administration. 
m Indiana University. Prof. Edward E. : Edwards in the Schoojl of Business there 
has been studying ways of improving faculty productivity and the mechanics 
of our present system which affect the efficiency of 'faculty instruction and 
student learning. ^ ' 
Michigan State University, Bureau op 'Educational Research. W. B. Brook- 
over of this bureau'is chairman of the Committee on jthe Sociology of Educa- 
tion of the American Sociological Society. m ; 
University op Chicago. The Midwest Administration Center organization is % 
i Blow in the seventh year of publishing the Administrator's Noteboojp which 
? u . ''Includes accounts o£ a ^umber of relevant studies, although they generally 
\ focus upon public school administration. Its program Has emphasized* ad- 
ministrative theory, as referred tQ in this report. -It . 
Pennsylvania State University. A very informative President's Seminar was 
sponsored by this, university for its own staff on the subject' of role and 
responsibilities of departmental chairmen. Held ii^April of 1&59, the semi- 
nar brought together deans and academic department heads. 
Princeton University, the Study of the College and. University Presidency. 
" This study, under the direction of Harold W. "Dodds, is referred to above. 
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Social Science Research Council. This organization with headquarters in 
New York City has considered the* subject of social science research and 
higher education. A memorandum on this matter has. elaborated on the 
problems 0 f research and contributions possible from the social sciences. 

Southern ReoIonal Education" Board. At present this organization has two 
kinds of relevant activities underway: (1) a survey of the administration of 
organized researcfl in universities in the South, and (2) a stutjy'of institu- 
tional, research activities and of ways this activity can be more widely used 
as a basis for decision nraking. f 1 

Stanford University. Ralph W. Tyler, director of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, has been concerned with the application 
of the behavioral sciences to the problems of academic administration. Among 
other activities, he has produced an unpublished paper on the problems of* 
appraisal iir colleges and Universities. Prof. W. H. Cowley has been develop- 
ing for more than a decade a comprehensive analysis of higher education., 
Administrative process and structure €orm only one part of his unpublished 
work, Appraisal of American Higher Education: 1956. Professor Cowley 
has completed five of eight parts of this manuscript which examines the total 
operation of colleges and universities within the context of their historical, 
background and contemporary culture. He has under his direction a doc- 
toral program for students majoring in highei^education and planning careers 
in administration. ' 

University of California. The -Center 'for SUidy of Higher Education has 
underway a 5-year study of selected colleges, their character/and. their impact 
on students. The ratifications of the work of its staff hnp pertinence pri- 
marily at this time to an understanding of what this report has designated as 
the institutional setting. * * 

University of- Pittsburgh. The staff of the Administrative Science Center has 

- begun study based upon the social sciences to develop insights of a general 
nature valuable to specific administrative situations encountered in various 
fields, including that of education. Jwo illustrative studies, now underway, 

• are concerned with the adaptation of a school system to a new superintendent 

• and with an analysis of how a, number of business executives perceive them- 
selves and their tasks. 

" University of Texas. Among other activities, Rjeece McGee is studying the 

working conditions, of junior faculty members at two large State universities. 

J His papers include one which considers the ^process and organization of 

administration. 1 ' 

« * 

Washington University. Alvin W. Gouldner, chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, has been studying the problem of social roles of participants in 
organizations and how these affect organizational behavior. .This # is reported 
in two articles in' the Administrative ScienceJ?uarterly of December 1057 and 
March 1958.. « - f 

Western Interstate Commission 'for Higher Education. This organization 
has taken the initiative to report variouV studies made by institutions within 

• their geographical area. v Their findings )are published in Institutional Re- 
search in the West, 1959. v 4 
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Reactions 



In order that*the series, "New Dimensions 
in Higher Education," may more accurately 
measure the developments examined and 
better arscertain the disposition of colleges 
and universities to experiment, reader reac- 
tion is sought. To prompt such a resppnse, 
in this^ instance to administration, the fol- 
lowing questions are raised: 

-1. What kinds of study and theory in^ad* 
, • ministration of colleges and universities 
ljave not be4n mentioned in this report? 

m 2. What insights in other fields, such as 
governmental and industrial organiza- 
tion, may have value^ for academic 
administration? <• 

3. What' kinds of specific yet pervasive 
problems should be treated in reports 
of this - sort or in further studies of 
administrative effectiveness? 

4. What has your institution done ad- 
ministratively to anticipate the, prob- 
lems of expansion an4 Quality during the 
1960-70 decade?, % 

51 Can you suggest any other conceptual 
scheme to categorize research and think- 
ing on academic administration? 

6. How can the Office of Education help in 
more effective administration of higher 
education programs? 

Kindly address reactions to: 

Dr. Harolb( A. Haswell 

Director J 

Higher Education Programs Branch 
Office f)f Education , 
U.S. Department of Healt}/ ' , 
• .Education, and Welfare' 
Washington 25, D.C. 

4.6. v 



